THE   QUEST   FOR   A   NEW   BASIS
life as a series of chemical processes or reactions, assuming that
the body was a sort of test tube. This theory was designated
" iatro-chemkal."
As already mentioned, Descartes (p, 177) upheld the iatro-
physical view of Vhomme-machine, but Descartes was primarily
a philosopher, and only incidentally a physiologist.
The first of the iatro-physicists was SANGTORIUS SANCTORIUS
(1561-1636) of Padua, who applied his mechanical skill to the
service of medicine by designing a number of ingenious instru-
ments.1 He invented the first clinical thermometer, a trocar and
cannula for the performance of tracheotomy, and a pulsilogium,
or pulse clock, which antedated by a century a similar invention,
the watch of Sir John Floyer, which he described in his book
(p. 257), " The Physicians Pulse Watch (ijoj).2 The most famous
creation of Sanctorius, however, was the weighingjniachine or
balance in which he literally passed a great part of his life. Seated
in this balance, eating and even sleeping in it, he estimated the
weight of the " invisible perspiration," upon which he laid great
stress (Plate XL). The results of this pioneer work in what we
now call metabolism he embodied in a collection of aphorisms,
published in 1614 under the title Medicina Statica, and which was
translated into English in the following century by John Quincy.
Perspiration, Sanctorius tells us, must be distinguished from
sweating. " The perspiration which is beneficial is not what goes
off with sweat, but that insensible steam which exhales to the
quantity of about fifty ounces in the space of one day." " The
Perspiration, which is insensible, is natural^ and a token of health ;
but Sweat is the contrary." " Insensible perspiraBcm" is greater
during sleep than in waking hours, and has been found to be
about forty ounces." " Imperceptible perspiration lightens the
body more than all the sensible evacuations together." Although
Sanctorius was obviously obsessed by his idea, his aphorisms con-
tain much sound wisdom, and his book is one of the most interest-
ing of medical classics.
Another Italian of the iatro-physical school is often regarded
as its founder, as he went further than Sanctorius in his'application
of mechanical principles to the solution of problems of health and
disease. GIOVANNI ALPHONSO BORELLI (1608-79) was Professor
1  R. H. Major, " Santorio Santorio/' Ann. Med. Hist., 1938, vol. x. p. 369; Sir M,
Foster, Lectures on the History of Physiology, 1901, p. 145 (" Sanctorius ")        ;     f
2  H. E. Sigerist, Great Doctors, 1933, p. 150
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